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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Robert Frost, descendant of New England through many generations, was 
born in San Francisco in 1875. After the death of his father, when he was 
ten years old, he returned East with his mother to the Massachusetts mill 
town of Lawrence, where he graduated from high school in 1892. At Dart- 
mouth College the next autumn and winter, and five years later at Harvard, 
although full of zeal as a student, he was like most creative artists, ill-attuned 
to the fixed routines and courses of study, persisting but a few months the first 
time and but two years the second. In teaching, for which he has a natural 
bent, he was original in method and very successful, attracting the attention 
of the New Hampshire superintendent of schools by his work; but this routine, 
too, proved irksome, and for eleven years, 1901-12, Mr. Frost combined farm- 
ing and authorship. Yet the soil of the New Hampshire farm and of the 
publishing world were equally sterile — twenty years of poetry had yielded two 
hundred dollars — and in the autumn of 191 2 he sold the farm and went to 
England with his wife and children, and a sheaf of manuscripts. Here, in a 
village not far from London, he settled happily, and one day, looking over his 
poems of long accumulation, he found in them — as he jotted down notes of 
their contents — a sequence that he had not planned in advance. This is the 
sequence indicated in the table of contents of A Boy's Will, published in London 
in 1913. Recognition came at once. North of Boston followed in the spring 
of 1914, and history repeated itself, as in the cases of Walt Whitman and 
Joaquin Miller, in the English recognition of an American poet who was unac- 
knowledged at home. These two volumes were soon republished in New York, 
Mr. Frost returned with his household in 1915, and Mountain Interval appeared 
in 1916. The poet, however, has since that time re-proved his independence 
by refusing to let popularity hurry him into print, and no further volume has 
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yet been issued. It is interesting that formal education has not even yet 
surrendered claim to him. He was prevailed upon to teach in Amherst College 
from 1016 to 1919, and, after resigning his post there, was again persuaded to 
go to the University of Michigan in 1921-22, this time with no specified class 
duties. It is safe to predict, however, that he belongs in the open country 
north of Boston, and that most of his future will be spent there. 

Mr. Frost's publications are as follows: A Boy's Will, 1913; North of 
Boston, 1914; Mountain Interval, 1916. 

The best critical articles on his work are: G. R. Elliot, "The Neighbor- 
liness of Robert Frost," The Nation, December 6, 1919; Edward Garnett, 
"Robert Frost — New American Poet," the Atlantic, CXVI (August, 191 5), 
214-21; Amy Lowell, Tendencies in Modem American Poetry, pp. 79-136; 
Louis Untermeyer, The New Era in American Poetry, pp. 15-39. 

I 

The temptation to generalize from Mr. Frost about art and 
artists is almost too strong to resist, even though there is no subject 
which so defies abstractions. It is doubtless wiser to write spe- 
cifically about him, letting the generalizations take care of them- 
selves; and it is beyond question appropriate to do so, because this 
is his own method in writing about life. He is persistently and 
cheerfully single-minded about what he wants life to yield him, 
but common-sensible and almost hardheaded too. To think of 
the poet who wrote for twenty years on an average literary income 
of ten dollars as stalking through the world with a somber eye fixed 
on achievement and fame, would be quite to misconceive him. 
Various pulls have swerved him from the direct path. Until the 
public came to know him it was the need of daily bread. Since 
that time it has been the desire of publishers and college presidents 
to thrust it upon him under distracting circumstances. "They 
have made a very tempting offer," he said of his first college call. 
"All the work in three days of the week. But the trouble is that 
it takes me two days to unscrew, and two to screw up again." 
He has tried carrying scheduled duties, but now that daily bread 
can be secured by a little less sweat of brow than formerly, he comes 
back persistent to his old desire, which is to live relaxed and 
unhurried, not in indolence, for he likes to work with his hands, and 
not in solitude, for he is most companionable, but in such quiet 
circumstances that, as he has said, he can lean against life until it 
stings him into utterance. 
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The fact that his first three volumes — two of them quite 
slender — hold all that he cared to preserve from nearly a quarter 
of a century of writing, and that in the last six years a fourth has 
not been added to them, shows how free he is from either inward 
or outward pressure. He seems never to have been impatient for a 
hearing, and never to have inclined toward putting his own hopes 
or fears or special convictions into print. He does not plan poetic 
projects nor preach poetic disquisitions on life. The infrequency 
of his publishing has led to the comment that he is not really a poet, 
but only a man who writes poetry. The distinction is a valid 
one, but the application to Mr. Frost should be exactly transposed. 
It is only the journalistic versifiers — Walt Mason, Edgar Guest, and 
the like — who can turn out copy every day. It should be said of 
the poet what Mr. Crothers said of the average citizen in his 
Observations on Votes for Women, that he is allowed time off occa- 
sionally to attend to his daily affairs. Mr. Frost has taken his time, 
yet, all things considered, it is a surprising fact, for which a prom- 
inent publisher is authority, that in point of sales in America for 
the last five years, excluding the daily versifiers, Masefield and 
Masters are the only two poets who have surpassed Mr. Frost, 
the least prolific of contemporary writers. 

II 

As a so-called modern poet Mr. Frost is both old-fashioned and 
new-fashioned in his manner of writing. A Boy's Will is composed 
wholly in established lyric forms, in line, stanza, and rhyme usages. 
The two later volumes are more generally in an iambic pentameter 
which carries into effect his definite theory of versification. 

In this connection everyone who is interested in modern prosody 
knows that until recently the theory of versification has been very 
much obscured by the efforts of critics to prove that every line 
which was supposed to conform to a certain measure actually did 
so. In an iambic measure an anapest has been an iambic with 
another label, and a trochee has been an iambic inverted. Pen- 
tameter has either had five stresses and ten syllables or an excuse 
for shortage or excess. The consequence has been that apologists 
have had about as much trouble with the conduct of many of Shake- 
speare's lines as they have had with the domestic ethics of Henry 
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the Eighth. Their struggles have been amusing when they came 
to such an incorrigible as 

Than the soft myrtle. But man, proud man 

Yet rather than surrender, they have forced it into the straight- 
jacket of 

Te turn, te turn, te turn, te turn, te turn. 

Within the last few years the discussion of rhythm has grown to 
Cyclopean proportions. (A bibliography of rhythm in the American 
Journal of Psychology, 1913-18, has just been characterized as 
"important but incomplete.") The one definite conclusion to be 
drawn from all the discussion is that we are probably on the way 
to a new and sound science of verse. Such being the case, it would 
be foolish and futile to dogmatize just now on general principles; 
but it is still reasonable to explain what a particular poet believes 
about verse, and what he thinks he is doing then he writes it. 

Mr. Frost contends that there are two rival factors in every 
verse product: the absolute rhythm demanded by the adopted 
pattern, and the flexible rhythm demanded by the accents of the 
successive words and by the particular stresses needed among the 
words. The former is illustrated by the mechanical quatrain com- 
posed by Dr. Johnson to prove that rhyme and rhythm do not 
necessarily make poetry (and even in this there is one break from 
the pattern). 

I put my hat upon my head, 
And walked into the Strand; 

And there I met another man, 
Whose hat was in his hand. 

The latter is illustrated by the doubts of a young actor in a play 

within a play who is given a single line for his part, and anxiously 

wanders about the stage debating whether to say, 

There is a lady outside, who desires an audience, or 
There is a lady outside, who desires an audience, or 
There is a lady outside, who desires an audience. 

Says Mr. Frost, admitting these two rival factors, neither should 
be entirely subjected to the other In what is called iambic pen- 
tameter, most of the feet should be iambic, and most of the lines 
should have five stresses; but in cases of departure from the 
pattern, there is nothing to explain away or condone; the rhythm 
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will return to it. There is nothing new in this idea— except among 

prosodists. The poets have always acted on it. The opening 

lines of " Thanatopsis " or "The Princess" illustrate it, as does 

almost any spontaneous blank verse. In the conversational tone 

of his pentameters Mr. Frost simply shows that he stands with 

less formal writers. See how the theory applies to " The Runaway," 

for example: 

Once when the snow of the year was beginning to fall, 
We stopped by a mountain pasture to say, "Whose colt?" 

This is written on an iambic pentameter pattern, but, honestly 

scanned, the first line opens with four dactyls and the second 

ends with three stressed syllables in succession: 

Once when the snow of the year was be- ginning to fall 

We stopped by a moun- tain pas- ture to say "Whose colt?" 

But he is not solicitous (as are W. B. Yeats or Vachel Lindsay, 
whose theory and practice are quite different from his). He says 
to let the spoken word and the verse pattern fight out the issue; 
and the best poetry results from the nicest compromise between 
them. So in the forms of all his poems there is a not too insistent 
design. This appears in rhyme, as well as in rhythm. In "The 
Runaway" at first glance the rhyme seems to be quite casual; but 
at second or third glance the twenty-one lines fall into three groups 
of six and seven and eight, each of which has a nice symmetry of 
rhyme scheme: 

abacbc; abccabc; aabccbdd. 

However, in a brief discussion such as this, it is easy to place 
too much emphasis on questions of form, which, though sometimes 
interesting, are always subordinate in poetry. The main point to 
remember in connection with this aspect of Mr. Frost's work is that 
his effects are never accidental. His poems are his expression of 
a definite theory about poetic form. 

Ill 

In its broadest divisions Mr. Frost's work falls into lyrics and 
sketches — the records of moments of feeling and moments of 
observation. A Boy's Will is made up wholly of the first type, 
North of Boston and Mountain Interval largely of the second. The 
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little songs in A Boy's Will tell by implication something of a poet's 
experience in deciding on what life owes him, and what he owes the 
world. The poet and his bride withdraw into the happy seclusion 
of the countryside, and here without ecstacizing or sentimentalizing 
over it they enjoy its quiet and peace and beauty. But they find 
that care cannot be wantonly thrust out by happiness, and in the 
end they come down the hills and into the world again. 

Out through the fields and the woods 

And over the walls I have wended. 
I have climbed the hills of view, 

And looked at the world, and descended; 
I have come by the highway home, 

And lo, it is ended. 

Each of the songs was written for itself; they would not have been 
genuine, the poet has said, if they had been done to measure; and 
they can be read separately for their beauty. Yet the unity is 
there, as he discovered it and revealed it in his annotated table of 
contents, and they can be read together for their truth. 

Except for the forewords and afterwords the later volumes 
contain few of these brief lyrics. They in turn, without being too 
mechanically grouped, may be separated into poems largely on 
men and women in the presence of nature, and poems largely on 
men and women in their relation to each other. "Mending Wall," 
"The Woodpile," and "The Mountain," are of the former sort. 
Two country neighbors meet each spring to repair the stone walls 
upset by winter frosts, spring thaws, and the hunters. One of 
them— the poet — speculates on the facts that every year nature 
overthrows man's artifice; the other sturdily labors to restore his 
own handiwork because "Good fences make good neighbors." It 
is all presented in simplest fashion, with no word of intruded com- 
ment or explanation. The Woodpile stands deserted and exposed 
out in the winter snows. One prop has fallen and vines have 
covered it in the years since it was laboriously stacked there. 
Where has the builder gone who stored the fuel that is now wasting 
"With the slow, smokeless burning of decay" ? Again the mystery 
of nature, "rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun," and man, the 
transitory. Imagination lingers when the poem comes to an end. 
The Mountain spreads so wide that on its lower slopes and on the 
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fringe of land around it there are only sixty voters in the township. 
It looms high in their midst, dominating and limiting life; few 
have time to go to the top, and fewer still, a surviving curiosity. 
There is a rigor in the earth north of Boston. Winter is insistent. 
It frightens the colt who is unused to snow, lets death descend on 
the autumn, breaks down the birches with its ice storms, over- 
throws the walls, and reluctantly succumbs to spring. Spring 
marks rather the departure of the ice king than the coming of plenty; 
and enjoyment of summer is delegated to the city vacationists. 

So the characters presented by Mr. Frost are products of duress 
and adversity. They live in a country which has come to old 
age on arid tradition. They are unacquainted with mirth or 
song or play. Their human contacts have not been varied, for 
they are far from the main traveled roads; and the summer visitors, 
who do not understand them, call them "natives" but think of 
them as peasants. With little to alleviate life, they have lost the 
traits of Pauline charity. Hard pride and grim endurance have 
lined their faces, labor has bowed their backs, and inbreeding has 
done the rest. They are, in short, the same people today whom 
Whittier characterized as being a hundred years ago, 

Church-goers, fearful of the unseen Powers, 
But grumbling over pulpit tax and pew-rent, 
Saving, as shrewd economists, their souls 
And winter pork, with the least possible outlay 
Of salt and sanctity; in daily life 
Showing as little actual comprehension 
Of Christian charity and love and duty 
As if the Sermon on the Mount had been 
Outdated like a last year's almanac. 

Such people are not to be found only in New England. Similar 
conditions produce the same type anywhere in Anglo-Saxondom; 
but their characters are like their speech, which has the general 
features of the English tongue, with a local twang and idiom. 
And Mr. Frost has fixed them in his pictures. 

IV 

As a poet Mr. Frost is no more concerned with the world of 
affairs than Mr. Robinson is. He does not discuss institutions, 
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movements, tendencies. He has no reforms to advocate, or theories 
to advance. He does not even propound a philosophy of life. On 
the whole, if we are to deduce one from his collected work, it is 
the philosophy that a cheerful, persistent man of hardheaded com- 
mon sense might be expected to have. His convictions have not 
grown so much from what he has thought as from what he has felt; 
and because they are the fruit of his temperament rather than the 
children of his mind, he has very little to say about them — just 
takes them for granted. He feels that while this is not the best 
of all possible worlds, it is the best one that he knows, and that as 
far as his life in it is concerned it is pretty much a world of his own 
making. If he has misgivings at the actual uglinesses of life he 
admits them and records them, but he is reassured by its actual 
and potential beauties. Of all that life has to give he finds nothing 
to rival sympathetic companionship — between neighbors, friends, 
parents and children, husbands and wives. 

He has very seldom drawn open analogies from nature, or 
written openly about himself; but he has done both in the last 
stanza of "Birches," and it goes far toward explaining his reticent 
optimism: 

So was I once myself a swinger of birches; 

And so I dream of going back to be. 

It's when I'm weary of considerations, 

And life is too much like a pathless wood 

Where your face burns and tickles with the cobwebs 

Broken across it, and one eye is weeping 

From a twig's having lashed across it open. 

I'd like to get away from earth awhile 

And then come back to it and begin over. 

May no fate wilfully misunderstand me 

And half grant what I wish and snatch me away 

Not to return. Earth's the right place for love: 

I don't know where it's likely to go better. 

I'd like to go by climbing a birch tree 

And climb black branches up a snow-white trunk 

Toward heaven, till the tree could bear no more, 

But dipped its top and set me down again. 

That would be good both going and coming back. 

One could do worse than be a swinger of birches. 



